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^ Introduction 

Phillip E Jones-^ * ^ 




This monograph presents a historical perspective on several issu^ related to 
the^development of equal opportunity in higher educatiQn, These issues*are. 
the development of Black higher education, the responses of historicall)fe 
White institutions to Black, other minority, and low fncome students, mtelli- 
gence and achievement testing, the development and evaluation of educa- 
tional support programs in predominantly White institutions,^nd the cost of, 
financing higher education. Past and future issues bearmg on the develop-" 
ment of equality of opportunity in higher education were discussed oy 
representdtives of The AmIrJcan College Testing Program, the College 
fntfance ^Examination Board, the Institute ior Services to Education, the 
Educational Testing Service, The National Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students, arrd by the president of The University of Iowa. The occa- 
sion for the discussions wafThe University of Iowa Training Institute for £OP 
Mmlnistrators, conducted in Iowa City, Iowa, during the s'umme/s of 197J 
and 1974, The Institute was funded thrtnjgh a grant^om^ the U.S. Office of 
Education under Part IK of the Education Professions Development Act* 

* During the past .ten years, ACT, CEEB, and ETS have had to grapple with the 
discriminatory effects of admission and achievement tests, on minority and 
lovv Income students. ACT, CEEB, and ETS have been working to develop 
programs for high school and college counselors in orde^ to increase educa- 
tional opportunities for cultujally different students m the full range of post- 
secondary institutions. ISE and NSSFNS have advocated the admUsion and 
financial support of Black.and other, minority students in higher education. 
Major concerns of *IS£ and NSSFNS are the provision* of adequate academV 
^Mpport and personal counseling, and the development of innovative teach- 
ing methods in higher education institutiotfis^in response to the interests and 
Tieeds of Black, other minority, and fow Income students. 

The topics discussed at the institute provide historical contexts for a number 
of recent events in^ higher educatiohahat involve desegregation, financial 
support, and.equality of opportunity. S^phen Wright, the vice presiderit of 
CEEB {now retired),^discussed the srgnificah^pf historically Black colleges, a 
subj'ea brought into view recently by the d^e^regation case Adams v, 
CaWfeno (originafly Adams v, Richardson), in^i^ich the University of 
Tennessee at Nashville was ordered to merge ^ith f^nessee Statq. Univer*' 
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stiy. Dri Wright s comments also provide a background for understanding 
the Praa deasion on HtVV guidelines for desegregating higher education 
institutions^ in the southern' states. • \ ' 

r 

tftas Blake, Jr., who was president of ISE at the time of the conference atTd is 
now president of Clark College in Atlanta^ Georgia, spoke about historical 
patterns tn the development of equal opportunity, a topic whlch^heds light 
on the possible repercussions of jnflaticrn and recession (a factor in sucfr 

•events as the^estebltshm^nt of tuition at City College in New York) for Blagj^- 
other minority, and low Income students. \ ' 

William TurnbulC the president of ETS, discussed the devefopment of testing 
and Its relat!or> to educational opportunity programs: and^stressed the need 
for better tests and bener use of test results. Dr, Turnbuirs comments relate 
to the current controversy about preferential admissions centered' around 
.the Bakke case, and pr<^ide a historical context for understanding \iow 
college admission came to be based on test scores, 

Fred f, Harcleroad, who was president of ACT at the time of the conference 
and IS now chairman of the Committee on'Higher Education atthe'Unlver- 
sity of Arizona at Tucson, 5poke about financial aid and EOP students. Dr 
Harcleroad s position supporting low tuition In order to make higher educa- 
tion accessible to low ihcotrie4}eople was supported by Willard L Boyd, 
president 6f TRe University of Iowa, Mr. 8oyd discussed the future i^f equal 
educational opportunities, financing higher education for low income and 
culturally different pep*ple presents a greater barrier than cdturaJly biased 
' admission aitena. When resources are scarce, those with more of the objec- 
tive criteria— grades and test scores, whfch correlate highly vyith socio- 
economic status— are given preference, a position which works to the detri- 
ment of Black* other minority, and low income students. ^ . 

Finally, Hugh W. Lane, who was president of NSSFNS, outlined a model fog^ 
evaluating £OP$ which vyas.developed by Ralph Tyler in the1940s, and which 
remains a challenge for EOP professionals today. _ v 

The discussions m this report will, we hope, stimulate the thinking of facufty, 
counselors, and admmistrators, and encourage them to develop greater 
awareness of issues affecting equal opportunity in higher education. The- 
general atmosphere of the institute was? casual, and the -preseptatigns were 
made in a seminar setting. The editorial style oj this publication reflects the 
Informal atmosphere of the institute. 



The Black College in Historical Perspective 
Stephen Wright ^ ^ 



I would like to take you back iq 1865 wKen the Civil War ended, Th| situa- 
tion, Mef, was that roughly four million slaves hacTbeen freed and 96 per- , 
ceht of them wer^ illiteratfi. I think that is one of the remarkable things about 
Black people, that in a lltuatfon like this Black colleges vvere fourKied rnore 
on hope and Jaith than on reality. I have divided the history of these mstitu- 
tions into four parts. ' - ^ 

^Period I right a^er 'the CivH War, I call the*perio^ of White denominations 
founding Black rnstitutionsT and this ran roughly from 1865 to 1875. In that 
period, the Congregatfonal church, operating thrdugb fts missionary wing, 
the American Missionary Association, as one example, goUunder way such 
institutions as Hampton*lnstltute, Hazard University, Atlanta University, 
Talladega College, and Fisk University, among others. Other denominations 
were also active in this period. You will recall that institutions like St. Paul's 
College, among others, iyere founded by the Episcopalians. And there were 
others like the Baptists who got institutions like Shaw University established. I 

^ an^ sure you all know the stories of the humble beginnings of these institu-. 
tions/ Atlanta Univemty was founded, in a railroad car, fisk University was 
founded In an abandoned hospital barrack which still stands on the campus, 

\ Hampton Instikite was founded in a small abandoned schooj house, ana 
nhere is a story that' Talladega College was founded in an abandoned jaiL 
. These were necessarily humble circumstances, because no big corporations/ 
had been made fohh'ese institutions, and the teachers and their leaders w^re , 
in all instances, according to my knowledge. White. But they were mission- 
aries in the finest sense of the^word. 

Manj^ of these institutions had to begin with grade one, because as I have 
^ indicated, % percent of the people were illiterate. I met a woman who was 
an alumna of Fisk University, who went to elementary school at Fisk, high 
school at Fisk, college 4t Fisk, and finally received a master's degree frqm 
Fisk. Obviously, at Its begrnning it was not a university, and I will say a*little. 
more aboyt that later. ^ 

* * 

' 4 ' 



' Ihis-paper is transcribed from an dddress.delivered dt The University of Iowa framing 
» Institute for EOP Administrators, T973-7# » ^ 
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The need for teachers at this potat in time was so pressfng and so urgent that 
by la^S, what I call the second period of the fourrding of thes^ institutions 
began. This was the period wher^ the Black dehomjpatiohs, the Methodists, 
and the several denominations of th^ Methodist church began establishing 
their institutions. The AMEs (African Methodist Episcopals) firtally estab- 
lished eleven institution^ many more than that denommattoncould begin to 
support tn a*fundamental ancJ/dequate sense. This? founding period, when 
the Black dertomin^tions wepe concerned, lasted from 1875 to about 1899> 
and a number of those institutions,^of cour|e/stiH exist. 

*l call the period from 1890 ^o aBoutTSSO Period III. This was the period when 
the state co|leges'for Blacks were established, and a vyhole plethora of them 
were established durjng this period. The period was a very long one, as yo.u 
can s^e, from the 1890s to tfie 1950s. The thing that stretched it out so long 
was that the response to the needs of tKe Bteck community^ by the political 
structure in the South was a fairly slow qne, compared to the speed that 
• should have taken place. Let me give you two or three^ examples. 

The state of North Carolina* has fjye state-supported institutions. All of them; 
until 1922, were state teachers colleges Qjlsormaf stfiools. In 1922, the state 
of North Carolina purchased what is^ now North Carolina CentraHJnlversity 
trom an individual whowas a fantastic legepdin his own time, James Edward 
^ Shepard. It was theiflSlted a national draining school. It becamfe the first 
' state-supported liberal acts college for Blacks in the United States, ^ 

In the 19305, the state of Maryland purdiased Mo^an State College from the 
Methbdists— the \\hite Methgdists, and ^t that titne, the state of Mississippi 
purchased -Jackson State Cpllege. ^ * ^ 

Abou^ that same time, the state of Mississippi established what f believe ^as 
the last of full-Wown state colleges for Blacks, i thoQght you might be 
interested in the story that is told about the founding of Mississippi YaJley 
State College, which was known in the-early days as '1tta Ben a. "The story is 
that oiie of^the legislators, on the day that the legislature was scheduled to 
adjourn, rose apd said, "Mr. Speaker, i would like to offer a biti to establish 
another Negro college, and I want to establish it because fhere is no college 
in this state that teaches Negroes how io run a middlebuster/' Now I know 
you know what! middlebus{e| isl A rpiddlebuster is a plow. He said, "now I 
know they've got Alcorn out there,, but that is a college that does not teach 
. Niggers hov^ to run midcjlebustef^^ and I offer this, bill If I can get a second-. 
^ I'd likeip get tf^s bill through today."^He got a secondhand I am^told that the 
man who offered thcq||fond said, "Mr. Speaker, I would like to amend that 
bill by adding Smjm to it for thehell o£ it."'The>lll and the amendment 
passed and that is how Itta Bena' came* into being, and itis now known as 
Mississippi Valley StaterCollege.-' / ' ' 
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During this same period, in about 1948, Texas Southern University had a 
more auspicious beginning. The state of Texa^s appropriated th^ beneficent 
sum of some $2 million to establish a first-rate unlveryty in the tity of 
Houston, • ' 

1 - ♦ ' ^ 

' ' ; ' ' 

There are now, in the fourth period, what f <^ll some de facfolsiack institu- 
tions, they are Just as BJack as the historical ones, bgtjhey are Black not so 
much by design as by their locations, I em speaking specifically now of Fed- 
eral gty College, which i^ 98 perceot Black,and Washington Techfiical Itistir 
tute, ^ich is about 98 percent Black. I am speaking of Medgar Evers tol- 
lege^^whiqh Is about 80 percent Bfack; in the Bedford-Siuyvtant section of 
Brooklyn; and Malcolm X Community College in Chrcago,*which again is 
about 98 percent BJack. These are new Black institutions. Depending on ho.w 
rigidly you define a Black college^or university, ihere are about 110 to T12 
such institutions in tfie Ujtiited Sf^tfes, ^ - , \ 

Ther£ are two or three.big exceptions to the brief outline I have given you 
aboQt the founding periods of these linstitutidns. One was the founding of 
Tuskegee Institute in 1881 by Booker T. Washington. It was not related to any 
denomination, therefore, it was an independenf^ir^stitution. Jt^kegee had 
an influence on the higher education of Blacks far beyotid'the boundaries of 
the campus of Tuskegee. The basic idea behind.the founding of Tuskegee 
was to tram the kinds of people thaj the Black community needed, as vBual- 
ized by Booker T. Washington. They heeded teachers, they needed crafts- 
men; they needed tradesrfien, they needed what h& called in those days 
vocational, industrial education; When he combined his talents with 
Han^ton Institute, from >vh!ch he was graduated, they^sold the notion of 
Industrial educatiort fcr Blaqks^all over the United States. 

You vyill recall 'that Booker T, Washington had a running feud wifh'W. E. B, 
Du Bols not merely on his philosophy about the rights of Blacks in society, 
button the nature of the educathan that ought to be^emphastzed for Blacks. 
Du Bois spoke of the "talented tenth" as' the gc^ that he wan ted -to place 
the emphasis dpop, and Booker T. Washington ^P^e, of the education of the 
great masses of people, Bodker T. Washington became perhaps the single 
most powerful Black person ever to liv'e^in this country. * 

The other exceptions to this tiistorical sequence are the twq or three Black 
institutions that were established before the Civil VVar. LmcolaUniversil^r in 
Pennsylvania was one, and Wjlberforce University m Ohia was another. In6- 
dentally, all of the historically Black i^stjtutidns, except^those I call de facto 
Blajpk Institutions, are located either in southern Vtate> or in the border states. 
There are four that are located clearly north of the Mason-Dixon line, Penri- 
sytvania has two, Cheyney State College and Lincoln University, and in Ohio, 
Central State University and ^Wilberforce'University. ^ 
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1 think there are some' landmark dates and dev^ldpmentsiathe Bfacfccol- 
leges:f0^e.js the Jpnes study^ done by a mart n^med Thomas fesse Jones in 
1916^ which reprje^pted, the .first survey of Bladk education in the United 
States. It came to a devastafing cdpduslon— I may be overjjmplifyihg it a lit- 
tle> but I am almost reporting ttre passage verbatim. It says that of alj the histi-, 
tutions of higher learning -for Bbcks m the Unitecl Statei, only three wer^ 
even woHhy bf 4be name "college," and they were Howard University/' 
Meharr^^edical College^rid Fisk University. New, what the case was at that ; 
time m these institution^, including Howard and Fisk, was that they were a. 
fnlxture-of high schools and colleges) \ \^ ^ ;* 

t' * " " . ' ' ''^ ^ ' . I - ' 

If .youdo'not mlndl, I wjItgive,you a personal example th^t ^gmes.^ut o(mj^- 

own lifeH^wasjraduated frorrr^osepwald school a long t^me agor I v^as'not ^ 

witjitn 150 mHes of a public high^hboiJhere were not any. As a matter'of 

'fact, the first public high schooT^^uilt^ for Blacks in the diy^ of Atlanta, 

Georgia— a ^bt^ southern cijty— was built in 1923^give^a some notion of 

how^Jb/d off the situation was. l4herlfore went to Hai^Rn Institute for high 

school and entered the'so-called Academy, Howard had an kcademjr; Fisk 

had an academ^^^ Morehouse ha^^n academy, and those were the klrtds of* 

high schools that^Blacks.of niy particular age had to attend if they-wi^re going 

-^^et a high school education. When I first enro'H^d in Hampton Institute 
AcidefBy, there wefe more high school students at Hampton Institute tfian 
there were college studerfis. When you look at ihe paucity of trained people 
available to mSnyX>f these colleges at that point in time, you.can see pretty 
ea^y how Jones could come to f^s concrusi.on. Hijjfiteen Sixteen Was a land- 
mart, period, whgn people began to get serl'ousi about developing some of 

^ these institutions tojhe point where the^^e/e collegiate in grades. 

Now iet me diverge for just a (homent. I have already igfer^edthartherewas;^ 
no bxx^h thing as a puBlic bjgh school system far Blacks pntll after World War 
kin that period, say 19^Jo 1930, pubfic, high ^schools for Blacks in the 

"•southern region were devdoped. The thing that did mosl to make it pos- 
sible wis the pFviUnthropy of Julius Rosetiw&ld and the Rpsenwald^sch6ob. 
Rosenwald^hools,^ere built^this way! Rosenwaid gave a thjrd,ii county or' 

. fTvunicipality gave e thirds, and the.peo^le (the Black people) raised a third. It" 
on this basejhat tlie high sch'QoJs bec^p^ pos^^ble in the area, ' 

-•TheJIacR colleges* affhat time were m >Mch poot'condition that when you 
feceivexl a,bacc#laureate, degree* from on^ of th^eJnstUutrons an<^ wanted 

. to do graduate wprfe iri one of the bigger universities, you had to v^Hdatfe 
your bachelor's degree^ be£:a use there was no such thing as an accredited 

' Black collie in the whole southern xe^tor^t th^t time. VVhlch brings me to 

^' the setond date that I would like you-to 1^ aware ; . 
' * . 'f - / ' ^ r - ^ . 

The date, is 1930,. wWich marks the beginning of^the^ffort* of ^th$ Southern 
Association of Colleges, and Schools to accredit, the Black €"511^1. They did 
ndl, admit Black colleges to tlfe assoctartqn, but they had a specfal Commit- 
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on tyFacoedttaUpn of "Kegro institutions/' as they put ik In those days. 
iherelwif^ two lijts of instiiutions. Therf was an A^iisi for the better ones, a B 
list for those that were second-ranked 1n quality, and the others remained 
ijnacceptable.1t was a^ important thing, because it allowed Blacks to go frorh 
^^these Blact colleges to the gJiiJuate schools of the. North jand WeR without - 
loss of credit. In other words, the bacCalaufeate degree from Bla<;k mstitu- 
tion^ began to be respected and accepted by White institutions. 

The third dat^l would like to bring to your attention is 1938. Tfils'was the year 
the Supreme Court of th^ United States handed down the.so-called Garner 
decision. Lloyd Gafries had sued (or admission to the University of Missouri 
Law School on the grounds that he was a citizen of the state of Misseuri and 
enthlefl to admi^ion, and that the provision of state scholarships for Blacks 
to study law outside the state was nof^equal tfeaUnent. The Supreme Court 
^reed with him, and the state of ^Missouri went ab9Ut establishing a law' 
schobl at Lincoln University in Missouri, *^ . 

«.* - . * 

The Caines decision had reverberations all over the southern region far 
bey9nd the state of Mis^ouri.Tor example, the state of North Carolina vested 
in Dr. James Edward She^jard, the president of what is now North Carolina 

' Central University, the authority to establish a law school when any twa 
blacks applied for admission to the University of North Carolina or North 
Carolina State University at Ral^h, Afa result' he established what is now 
the Ndrth Carolina Ce/itral 'University law School He also established a 
library school, and was about to establish a school of pharmacy-^and prob- 
ably would> have— but he began to grow#ill in^his latjpr years, and the scene 
was shifting, ^haj was happening at North Carolina Central U/fiversity was 
happening alt o^er the r^^gion. Graduate progragis sprang up in these msti-' 
tuttoi^s, overnight. Th^i^ yvas a' law school at Texas Southern, \jnfvefsity, 
Which was a primary reason Texas Southern €ame into being, and in engi- 
neering program was fsfablished there also. At on^ ppint mUtne North 

. darolma Central University 'offered a Ph.D. degree in coopefatfon with. the 
University .of North Carolina, of course, thai was sj^bsequently discontinued. 

' Wh^ all of this did was to sfiov^ that in^effect we had irrthe southern region 
two systems of higher education„.one for Blacks and one.'fpr Whites^ and 

/nobody crossed the Ijne. They were developed on the then legal dqj^rme of 
"separate but equaK" t remember making a speech once in Which i^aid the 

^ library holdings at the University of North Carolina at Chapel HHl exceeded 

^ all of the holdings in all of the Black* state colleges in all^f th^ltates in ^hfe 
South, including those in border states—just, to show you how unequal it 

The next date I. would like to call to your attenjion is1954. As you know, this 
was the ye&r of the Supreme Court's great Brown v. Board of Bducalton (gf 



Topeka^ Kaosas) decision. Whilfthe c^se had its origin iaihe public ^hools,^ 
its ramifications and impJications\were very bro^ffir higher education a*s 

let me give yon an «x&3ple.alwa§ president of Bluefleld State {lollege iri ^ 
^We^fVtrgihT^t that timl^hd^^iW thirty day> the stge Board of Educ^- * 
iiorr in West Virgmia gave^jlsWasone-senl^ directive; and 1 efuote ^ 
verbatim. It saidU'All cdDBMpting under jurist of th*West Vir- 
'gmia BoaVof.Eclucatiti^^HB^Utud^enisi^^^^ to race, effec- 

tive jmipediately." That islS^gid. T% fall, threrwj^ sTudents enrolled at 
Bluefleld Stale cblleg^e, aniftt is now nearly 6Q perce>b^U%West Virginia 
$t3te,Jhen the^ other Black^fcollege iri'tb^ state. Is now'^ pe%nt White'. 

Tfie question is, are Bluefidfd State College and West Virginia itate College' 
Black or White? (That is wfai I mqant a shdrt while ago when/sajd the num- . 
ber of Black colleges depended on how you Blackxollege^Thls kind 
of things together wrth the 1964 Civil Right^ Law ind the litiga^tjon that fol- 
lowed, have combined to lielp to desegregate a nUmber of Black Institu- 
tions, -but none have gqne as far as either West Vifgiiva St^te or BJuefield 
State. But let me give you two or three more examples: the enrollment at { 
Lincoln Uni^rsity irt-Missoufi is over 50 percent White at the present tifne; at 
Bowie State College in Maryland, it is about 25 percent White; and it's about 
40 perce^tt White— I checked— at Kentucky State University at Frankfort. 



These changes are very evtd^nt^and they are changing the character of these 
ii^stitutipns. The change at Bluefield was so bitter that the students bombed 
thei);and new student union. What was involved wl^thatthe Slack kids saw 
the traditions of this institution^Tilnall, intimate, personal in its 
approach— disappearing and changing character, 1%e schools had an enor- 
mous amount of spirit^ and they 'fought to keep it. The traditions of some of 
these schools were just wiped out, and the kind of litigation that stoRf)ed it 
was too late; this is>yhat some of thetids ar,e worried about now and why 
some of these schools are concerned. • ^ ^» • 

The next big thing to remember about these Black colleges Is that for many 
years, the enrollment represented 80 to 90 percent of the Black enrollment in 
higher education. To give you some illustration of how important a system 
this* was:, it IS a fact that today, approximately 90 percent of all of the physi- 
tians and dentists iathis tountry who are Blick are graduates of either^ 
Howard University or Mehar^y M.edlcal Cpllege, Probably as high as 70 per- 
c$nt of the Black lawyers in this^ountry— it^changing now, mind you— are 
graduates of Black |aw scho^sfAndieven to this mpmertt, 70 percent of all 
Black^tudenis enrolled in engineering ate enrolled in the six schools of engi- 
neering that at? Black- —All this from a system that w^s ostensibly deficient, 
based on the doctrine tjf '^separate but equaL" It wars nowhere near'equal by 
anyone's Stretch of the imagination. ^ . i 
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. We are approaching a moment of truth about the relationship of these col- 
leges to the systems of higher education ir>'the sta*tes. Let me give yqu two 

. examples. In 1968)the University of Tennessee so^g^ht to establish a branch 
of the University ot Tennessee jn the city of .Nashville, to aw^rd baccalaure- 
^teidegrees and ostensibly to provide. cbntinumg education for the citizens 
o\ Ncishville. A^girl named Sanders sued the governor and the university on 
the grounds that they were wasting taxpayer^' money, because Tennessee A 
& I State University is located in Nashville with'a forty;million-dollar plants . 
and it that,poin^t something on the order of 6^500 students, The^udge did not 
issue an injuhttion to stop the building, but rather he issued'an order tci*the 
state of Tenpessee to flisfnantle the dual sysjtem. And they have been pre-^ 
Renting plans for the dismantling of the dual system since 1968. The faa of 
the matter Is that the new institution has.already hegun to_draw on tbe- 
Enrollment of Tennessee ^ Slate, and thj institution at this point is on the 
defensive for its life. " . ^ ♦ 

In addition to that, there are nine so-called./^dams v. Richardson'^ cases that 
have required nine states to develop detailda plans for the disnrvintling of the 

"dual, systerri of higher education, fn those states, this has had a profound 
effect, because wh^t these plans see|t to do is to provider some division of 
labor for the work to be done Jn higher education, to assure BlgCUT of being 
appropriately represented population-wise both vertically and horizontally 
on the faculties and staffs of the predominately White institution^. Of course 
you cannot have it both ways, (talso has4o happen in Black mstitutions^ I 
have been one of a whofe series of experts that the Office of Civil Rights and 
HEW have called in to help them examine.those plans in two different ways^ 
The most^ recent wave of exayiinations resulted in the. approval, I think, of 
eight of the nine plans. Bi^^kp each of these plans is a momtorjng system 
that will^altow each plan to get looked at twice a year, to see whether the 
goals to^achieve dismantling of the*sy$tem are on target. 

\ ; ; - , ^ ^ ^ * \ ' - ' 

On^ brief final point. I told you that for many years something on the order 
of SO percent pf all of the Slacks enrolfed in higher education were ^n Black 
institutions Four years ago, maybe five, the balance pf Black enrollment 
shifted from the Black coffeges to the predominately Whtte colleges. There 

.are nbw something on the order of 165,000 students enrolled in these Black 
Institutions, and alf the rest of the enrollment a'mong Blacks is in the pre- 
dominately White institutioris, with he^vy concentration^ as you would sus*' 
pect,^ in the community colleges. ^ T ' • 
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the Development of Equal Qpportiinity in Relation to 
HistQricai Patterns in Higher Ediftation 



1 



f-wtll start by telling yo£i a Jittfe about ISE, the Institute for Services tp Educa- 
tion, because I think the background on ISE will s^t the framework iqr my 
remarks about the hhtorical p^itterns in higher eckjcation that relate to ihe 
development 'of the qoncept of equality of educational opportunity m higher 
education. In 1965, six precollegQ centers were created by ISE; Howard 

/ University, Flsk University, Dillar<j University^ Tejcas Southern iiniVersity,'. 
Morehouse College, and Webster College in ^bster^Grove,^ Missouri. 
' Students vyere taken intd the centers during the sunDmer before th^y*ntered 
college. THe^urpose of the special programs in the centers was to assist the 
students in developing basic academic competencies^ for college work. 
Florida A. & M. University also had a variation of the program. Thefe w^re 
about seventeen such programs around the country, but ISE^had "^ut 
together m in a package* The difference in ISE^ program was that we were 
trying to approach developmental education with a coherent ^(Tucatfonal 
philosophy and pr^jgram— with educational materials and methods that 
^otild deal in a rational way with what we percefved to be the cfiarac- 

* jenstics of Black students coming out of high schoofand going to college. 
Jhe Office of Ecofiomjc Opportunity boughtihe idea and cheated the 
nati6nal Upward Bound Program, and ISE was awardedjhe ffrst contract 
* because of the six centers. ' ' ^ . , \ 

^ In 1967, ISE moved from precollege programs to college programs, with the 
intent of creating corttinoity in the development of academic competencies 
*during the freshman year. The freshman year jjrogram included English,- 
mathematrcs; science, social science, and ^counseling. It was. a complete 
academic program in which a student would enroll as a. freshman, for 
academic credit. In conjunction with the freshmatj year progVam, ISE estab- 
lished 5ix-week summer residential workshops for faccihy primarily from 
^ Black colleges and three-week workshops for coffee counselors* One of the 
basic ideas in the programs is that educational change has to fio^ through 
the people who are in <he classrooms with the students. People like your- 
;5elves and people like me are only going to be effective change agents to the 
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extent that we Jjegin to change the behavior of people vyho have the primary 
contact viith the Mudents. At !SE wfe'tiave found that one can change the 
.bfchavior of ^ significant number of faculty if one can change the pattern 6f 
teaching and learning in the classVopms, The freshman year programs how 
involve thirty-five colleges; / ' 1' 

Other programs with which pi fias been 'invplved are also related to * 
changing behavfof in the das^oom. We have.developed some model gradu- 
ate programs^t Atlanta University and at fhk University for the training of 
college teachers. are interested malnJ^in Black college^, an^^o a lesser 
extent community colleges. Vye are trying to help pedple dojjetterf 
academic planning. -W6 are alp developing, a "dat^ bank tor the Black 
colleges. We have been doing Siryeys /mong the Black colleges to^geFaccu- 
- rate data. In the near future^. We flaa to'^xpandJlhedata^toTindudelmo^^^^ 
information^bolit Blacks natfonall]^. t want^ you to be aware of the back-^ 
ground of ISE, bec^us^^it will provide support for some of the ideas i will be 
presenting, / ^ . * " ' 

I would like to look firstat th^ basic structure of higher education. I think it Is 
. Important^understand the nature of colleges and^niversities. If We start ^ 
with pr4v^ education, we will recognize thai the most prestigious higher 
educatiort? institutions- started ^s special-purpose ipstitutions. Harvard 
College /was essentially a ministerial, theological institution. Harvard 
develo^d into a gfenferal-purpose institutloTi and the'fj jnto a very pres- 
tigiou/institution. You can see the same pattern of devejopmdnt irt nteny 
institutions that began with a spedal purpose: ^ they developeo^strength, 
thevg^ ' 



TKe fend grant colleges were startecf-as special-purpose institutions fo; 
firmers-^nd people who coulcl not get into private higher education. They 
Lere agricultural and mechanical colleges. In Negro Higher Education In the 
//South, Henry Bullock described the development of industrial education, 
which jwas Booker T.Washington's arrswefin Tuskegee institute to the need 
for agricultural, mtellectual,pWlosophical, and jdeologicalprursuits.^^^ 
grant colleges were predlely the same kind of instltlitions, developed' in 
agriculturaLcountryrfor the spedal purpose of creating a higher education 
system for rural people. \ . - ^ j*» ^ ' 

The next phase of public higher education developed w'itlj the rise of the 
public school systems. First there were agricultural colleges, then came the 
state teachers colleges, ^galn for a special purpose. The state teacher's 
colleges were developed primarily to create a supdy of teachers for the 
. public elementary and secondary ^ools^ Teachers colleges in many states, 
particularly during the last ten years, have begun ta chapgfe. For example. 
Southern llfinois Univemty, vyhich was a state teachers College, experienced 
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great gro%vth and began to compete with the University? of Illinois as an alter- . 
native public institution. I was in Pennsylvania at a place c^Hed Millersville 
State CoJIege in southern Pennsylvania. Millersville w^cs.oncea state teachers 
college, but it is^ riow becoming a pubHc, genera^urpose, liberal arts, 
collegfe, prQbably up? to the master'^ level. The parallels between Millersville 
and some of the large pu Wic Black colleges in the South, such as Florida A. & 
,M. University, Tennessei State University, Or JacKson State College, are 
astounding. Most of the Miljersville students were being trained to be 
teachers Jfi Pennsylvania. gut\he admiriistration at Milfersville is trying to 
reduce the proportion" of'Students being trained to teach, and get more 
people interested In specific sdepce fields, 'history, and^other= humanities. 
I{ie institution has a female enrollmeht which is disproportionatety high 
compared to Pennsylv^ia State Ur^ei^ity. Black teacher-training instn 
tutipns have" many of the same problerns as the developirtg, predominantly 
White,. sti|te teachers colleges^ . . T ' ^ 

■ ' ' ^ 'c^ - ' 

The tendency of public institutions to follow the elite mstitutions in highfer* 
.educatioi^ *s a dangerous trend fdr all efforts like COPs. When the faculty and 
tne^ administration at publicly supported institutions w^nt to become 4he . 
Harvard, the Yafe, or the Princeton of their f^rticular locality, ^e impaa of 
the Insfftutional environment can be detrirnental to Black students. The 
deans, fjj^ty, and departorental chairmen may'have objectives that are not 
conversant with the cjevelopnient pf supportive f/ograms. The movement 
toward getting "bigger and better"^achj^ar is rijnninginto trouble because 
Sf th? inflationary spiral as^well as other factors. Hence,^ncrea$ed efforts to ^ 
sufppQrt EOP may become more diffitult to realize. , ^ * 

On^^he other hand, it may become harder to get increased suopo^ for sup* 
^ portlve programs in public institutions because Qf the en6rn|Du^ impact of 
the growth of community colleges in the stales. The"" development of 
community colleges £oufd be an advantage for Blacks because the commu- 
nity colleges are more accessible. fv!ore Blacks go to them. The question is^ 
^whether the articulation pattern between the community colle^^ and the 
four^year institutions promotes adequate transitions fo?^ Black students. 
Many people.are supporting. community colleges as a new kind of demot^ 
crat'rc institution that opens doqrs to higher educatfon for Blacks, the poor/ 
and the disadvantaged. The question has xo ^e raised ?s t6 Whether ,the 
community colleg^ are living up to their rhetoric aSjmost helpful to the 
disadvantaged. How democratic is an Institution where 40 to 55 percent of 
the general student population is part time, where 25 to 55 p^/cent of the 
enrollment Is nontijegree credit enrollment, where the graduation rate up 
through the baccalaureate degree Is apprcp^imately 20 or 25 percent of the 
^people who enter? These are general issues that do not deal only with Blatks. 
However, these trends are going to fall with disproportionate weight on 
Blacks jn colmmunity colleges. Even more Blacks are going to be' part-time. 
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nonde^ree students, and ej^en fewer Blacks ate going to get their associate of 
art^ or baccalaureate; de^es. These are illustrations of -general trends m 
higfier education, . . . ^ 

Higher education 4s.going to have to move to an open-access sys,tem. I would 
opposed to a hierarchical system, stlch as in Califoraia, vvhere everybody 
can get into the community colleges and a selected ngmber.df people can 
get mto the four-year institutions. That jsystem has not worked for minorities 
lit Califorri«, so why should assunie lhaf it will work anywhere elsei^ 

\ - - I ^ * . ' 

Now let us look alopen enrollment in New York, because Vhat happened^ 
ther^^is very 'instructive* Historically, the Cify College of New York started 
out with a city system which^ was supposed to provide open acc^s. As thfe 
isysteal develqped^ rather tKan serving the people of New York City who 
needed education the rnost> the system turned into an elitist s^tem that one 
could iShf get mto if one could pass tjie regents' exanrtination.at a certain 
level, or if one had ^"high school averag^in or ^ear the 80s. Many people 
were not getting into the system because ihey cguld not qualify. When the 
instuulio/i changed theLqudlifitalions fdf adjmis^n in the 1960s^ two White 
students shqwecj up for every one Black anoTPuerto Rican. There is still no 
equality, because the Wjintes are in a mudi better academic position than the. 
Blacks and the .Puerto RFcans. , . ^ 

The SEEK jjrogram (the name for supf)ortive services) at the Institution 
became vufrierable because it made a fundamental error. The program 
stressed psychological readiness to a great extent^ but it did not put suffi- 
cient emphasjs on the development of academic competencies. Obviously, 
such an approach has def^s m a system where the facultyjs not interested 
m developmental education. Students' arithmetic has to be in order as well 
. as their psychological stat^, of they will be caught in a revolving dOpr. I think 
It IS constructive to look at the New York syst^, which was dne of the first 
such systems to open. . , ^ ^* , > 

I am not arguing against support programs, because I think they are essen- 
tial, but the basic issue i^ faculty support for educational reform at the fresh- 
man and sophomore le^s. If one does not have a strategy for making the 
first two yeajs of cpllege mo^e fiumane for all students, then Blacks do not 
have much of a chance. Faculty must ^ecome responsible for the quality of 
instruction m institutions. That is something that has seldom happened In 

'higher education. Students flunk out because of the. characteristics of the 
students and not the quality of instrtJtfion. That is the logicthat Is used on all 

• students, not just Blacks. One has to try to break away from old models and 
develop a different model, a model which gels the faculty involved In having 
the re^onsibtlity for the educational char^rferistlt^ of the students. 
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The significance of the Black coJlege in^hedevelopmentaLtrends of higher 
education is the fact that Slack colleges have hot been part of the pattern of 
elitist education. It was not that Black college^ did nut want to be ehtist, but it 
was jusf a physical anB pradical impossibility. For example, most of the Black 
^ffeges never aspi#ed to have selective admissions policies. .The faculties 
knew that every year the new students Were gding to be doing seventh- and 
elghth^grade' arithmetic and English. There was no point in lamenting the 
fact that they could not read or wrrite.well. If most people were doing eighth- 
grade^ arithmetic, the^ ^gnth- and tenth-grade arithmetic would be posf- 
poned until thfe students develpped the academic competencies for more 
advaticed work. There is a trendiJ^^some Black colleges now which I argue 
against. As' many Black colleges become stronger and more succ^sful, they, 
too, are^ Beginning to move toward the* general higher ed^ic^tion model* 
Some 6lack institattdns are trying to betome 'more like tKe^tandard higher 
ediication Institutions, rather tfian recognizing .that their strengths were 
always in the suong^developnlental p/pgrams whicfi were not^charactenstic 
of higher education institutions. , ; - - 

Charaaeristlcally, the Black college hada fulkime student Jbody. If you wejit 
to one of those institutions, ^ou had to Enroll iff a full course of study moving 
toward graduation. About 87 percent ofjhe enrollment in Black colleges was 
full time. They also tended to be residential institutions. The Black colleges 
irt^re a national system of Black,higher education. They have created a Black 
middle class in^America which in turn has given leadership to the Black 
cpmmunit^. That js an unirnpeachable* historical fact.- 

Finalfy, the generalized model represented $y these Black institutions will 
have trouble finding roots in many historically White institutions. Yet, to 
have th^ same success as the Black colleges, they, ^ust try. The job of 
adn)inlstrat!ve leadership is to find ways to increase the probabilities tha^he 
developmental, supportive patterns are long-lived, Basic policy decisions Ae 
necessary as well as adequate pecsonneLand budgeting allocations. If Black 
educators in these institutions do not commit themselves to these issues for a 
protracted period of time, disappomtmem in*tKe pr<^uctionof graduates at 
the undergraduate, graduate, and p(of^sional fevels w'fll surely follow. . 
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When I first heard atqut this institute, I thought it was one of tlie most' 
important kinds of aaivities tha^'cduld be undertaken. So when I was invited- 
to come and jom/in. with you for^ while I was very glad tolhave the chance, 
and I am glad to be here, I vyas asked to reflect on the history of the testing. 
TDOvement and how ft relates to EOF. I thought it would be mOre helpful to 
you and more helpful to me, too, if .we just took it in a very informal way, I 
will comment ab&ai some ideas, and 1 hope you will chime in, because that 
"way we will alt nhlnk/learn the most, \ 1 

the beginning of modern-day bsts and mleasurements.goes back to Cafton 
Jn Englantljand Btnet in France, At about the turn of the centui>, Binef 
developed a concept of merital agfe. But it was a German by the name of 
Stem who invented what I think has been a major disaster of western life. He 
thought up the idea of dividing the mental age by the chronological age an^ 
called.lt the IQ. Stem regretted it aln)ost as soon as he had done it, but it 
became one of those handy topis that really caught^fire — especially , in 
America, although jiot particularly in EuVope. In the early 490(b, Stern had 
one of his youri^g graduates go to America to tryto kill th^ IQ,but he could 
not,.as you know, and so here, justaboot sixty years later, the IQ is still going 
strong. More, and more people in the profession of measurement realize all 
the problems with it and are trying to do away with it, but not everybody. 
There is nothing that has caught the imagination of the lay publJt and 
caused^ I think, so rnuch mischief as the concept of the IQ, 

In America, things really took hold with Terman*s wprk in^the early 1900s. 
The period of 1910 to 1920— World War I— was the first launching pad for this 
new so-called science of measurement ^rrd for the mass applicatlqn of 
psychological tests during the war. Otis, £, L. JJNorndike, Carl Brig^^m, and 
others really Jbegan the mass testing of people later, an d it wi?atfhat point 
Jhat the different perfo/macicessOf different ethnic groups first became a 
matter for ggneral attention. The World War4 period was the beginningj^l 
think, of the'whole history of genetic interpretation of icore differences on 
tests^ especially intelligence tests. We have been trying to do away with some 
of the fallacies that led to thosfe interpretations ever since. 
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At ihe same time, paralleling those developments back in the 1900s was theA 
more traditional development of examinations for entrance to universities. 
The Colfe^e Board was founded back Irv 1900. It'^s really a move theft to 
^simf^ify the. way in which kids could move from school to college, particu- 
larly ih private educatiOri, which of course was much bigger relative to the 
total of higher educatior> m the ^arly 1900s than it is today. In those days, 
when students wanted to go to a particular college or univexsity,they had to 
go to the right preparatory school first and take a course that prepared them 
for the examinations that were given oh the campus at Yale, or wherever it 
was that they were prepared to go. So if a studerit changed his or hef mind 
and wanted to go to the University of Maryland, it was no good,» because 
^A&v^\dX\6 had a different set of exams and the student was not prepared for 
those. Tl^e College Board came into bem^ to pro^de one"comn39n set of 
exams that any university rnight recognize, if it chose to do so, and quite a 
fe\v of them did— there were 12 at the fegginning, and there are now 130. 

But th^e two streams were quite different. On the *one hand was the 
de^'^pment of psychoJogical tests — standardized tests ^and on ttie other, 
the development of an examination for €ntr,ance to*universities. "B^en Carl 
Brigham came along in the 1920s and began experimentally tryin^to bring 
these two lines of thinking together to devetop something that he hoped 
woufd be^Hseful information for a student who was interested in going to 
college, but would not have the tight linkage tolcl^ool curriculurn that was 
always representative pT the College Board achievement test in the early 
days.. So Bngham-mvented the Scholastic Aptitude TesU Thq wholejdea of 
*thaj examination was th^t 4t ought to be as fre^ as possible from tfife prepa- 
ration that was required^b> any particular college. So the twenties, coming 
along ih this chroftobgy, were the time of the experimepfal rnerging of tfie 
- traditional psychologi^^e^amuiation and the traditional college entrance 
examination. ' ' ^ , .% \ 

'* t ' . — ' - 

In the tfiitties, they were brought^pgether and made operational. In the 
1930s the College Board Exanrte iforgtvje me if I tajk jusj about those,.they are 
what 1 happen to.know mo^f about) began to look more andmofe free from 
any particular curriculum.. Both the SAT and the achievement tests began. to 
take (?n more of the characteristics ffiat are known today as standardized 
measurements and as testing technique. But that was kind of a^quiel period, 
there were college places for just about anybody who wanted to go^ln those 
days, selection was not too rpucKof an issue except on a very few campuses, 
and that vtas the condition right up to World War^-lf. And, of course, higher 
education -grjpund to a bait pretty much during t^e war' , 

Righi after the war, the moderrr era that lasted right up.through the sixties 
was a,twenty*five-year period^ of tremendous pressure to ^t into college, 
beginning with th*e veterans coming hack after the war. Because ljuilding 
coufd not keep^pace with demands institutions suddenly had a Tot hiore 
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people knocking on the dpor thao they had places to accommodate. The 
shortage led to very stringent selection in a lot of institutions, beginning with 
the old line or prestigious ones, ancj gradually fanning out to institutions that 
historically had not been selective^ So the whole idqa of limiting admissions 
really took on serious form after the war, and measurement and testing 
began to be used very widely jn higher education^ and also at about that tune 
in industry. More and more people found that any way they wanted to go, 
some kmd of requirement of testing had to be surmounted before*the 
opportunity to enroll in a program was granted to them. 

At about that time, the College Board realized that there were demand^ 
being m^de for tests. Requests were coming in for all kinds of assistance with 
testing for things other than college entrance. Because no research staff had 
been built up, there was no expertise gathered there, people knew how to , 
do testing, test construction, and application. The Col lege Board felt that its 
job was really m the school or college transition business. The same thing v^s 
happening to some other places. The American Council on Education'*'had a 
sm of testing programs. The Carnegie Foundation also hajd a testing program 
at the graduate level. So those thr^e groups got together , , , to firid out^what 
organizations would hav6 enough resources to" do a good research Job^ so 
that in the future, measurement technique^ could be developed, and 
improved. The Educational Testing Service (ETS) came tntp being * . . almost 
immediately after World War H, 1947. I will come back later toVhat has 
jiappened to the organization since then. 

Well, coming on through the fifties, of course there was the baby boom right 
after World War II, feading to tremendous pressures on the schools, first 
elementary ^ . . and then just beginning with secondary schools as the 
population explosion started in 1946. Selection was becoming a greater 
problem for public institutions m the midwestern part of the country, tn fact, 
they had no recourse except to become interested m some way of trying to 
decide m advance who was going to profit most from the educationaf experi- 
ence offered on cdfmpus. The American College Testing Program (ACT) was 
„ jormed in the late 1950s, This was by and large a response to the interest of 
the public institutions. ^ , 

At that time, m the f if tio^s, there was the beginning of concern in a major way, 
I think, with the ioyai consequences of selection for college admission ofi, 
the basis of how ufell a person had done in school, or how well he gr she was 
going to do on the test* Before that, there had been scattered interest, there 
had been research mainly by sociologists Allison Dayis, who had done a lot of 
work, in the 1940s, and Kenneth Eells. You may be familiar with w|iat were 
called the Davis-Eel Is Games, which were an attempt to pose test -like 
questions m a game situation so the kids woJld get over the barrier of having 
to sit down in a strange w^ with a paper*and-pencil test that "many 
youngsters at that time l^ad not had any expenence w^th. If they could.play 
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tfiese .realistic games* then the reasoning was that you could fjnd out 
something aboutjheir Ability Jto function. It was a great Tdea, but it did not 
work very well. The problem was that when you followed up to see whether 
those kids who could play those gai^es well did wdl in college, the corre- 
lation was near ^ro. So it looked good,^but did not pan out for reasons that 
can be debated. I think . . . major colleges were not realistic enough in the 
kmds of tasks they were setting, and the schools were not realistic enough in. 
the Kinds of tasks they were setting. Maybe the scores on the games were 
tellmgsometj^mg useful that the educational system was not ready to capital- 
ize on at that time* But for whatever reason,, the scores were not telling the 
educational establishment anything that it could use m relation to what was 
bemg offered. That ac^ifally did not go very far, it stopped in the fifti^, but 
the^interest stayed on, ^ - / . 

Going through quickly into the. sixties, when everything, was busting in 
education, more money was bejog put into educatiolial research, grari^s 
were becornmg available, "^Great Society'! programs were being invented, 
the whole Sputnik era was still very much on, and education was seen rribre 
and more as the way for everybody to enhance their'opportunities in society 
m general. Testing, became very ffrmly ensconced in several ways. The 
admi^ion scene certainly was built on the utilization of selective tests. But 
more and more, <fter studenfe got into college as seen that test^ could be 
usee! for piacef^ent and forVcrediL The CLER exanfis were born ?n the lat^^ 
1950s and began to take hola,They ar^ still not as prev^ent as I think they 
ought to be^ On college campuses they are a way.for students who have 
gained experience , hi military service, or wherever, to demonsfrate 
proficiency at the leveFthat is going^o be expected of students at the end of 
the term/ivleasureniem was being used more and more ir> guidance in the 
elementary an^ secondary-schools. The simple arithmetic of the number of 
people who v?arited to get mto universities versus the nui^ber of places for 
them when they got there was building in,^ the kind of competitive frenzy 
that I think*char^cterlzes the whole admissions process in the 1J60s, _ 

The brightest development then was in cortimunit^ and junior colleges, 
..which I' think are one of the twp or three genuinely American inventions iji 
. education. The l^nd grant<olleges ^re one, and the junior colleges,.which 
dp not baVe parallels developed strongly anywhere else in the world,J think 
constitute another,, and so does the whole Idea of open enrollnient, which 
just gained like wildfire in the sixties, partly because o*f the excesses bf. 
Competitive pressure that were being indulged in-^Dy the traditional insti- 
tutions. So in spme degree, I think the junior colleges were force- fed by the 
set ofdifficult problems which were bemg posed for sludents^nd4g€iely)>y 
the very nar-row view of*educatibn that was being helrfto.quitefrrmlyina lot 
pf quarters. That narrow view^ was generating, by that tinrfe, very widespread 
concern .with the social implications,of basing postsecondary opportunity 
solely on .the amount of developed abtlity"studentsxould show when they 
presented thjsmsefves for admission to 3 college or university. 
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To complete this very broad-bryshed histqrical sumcnaf>j, the seventies 
brought a new ball game. There are ndw beginning to -be^enty^of 
places in colleges. You all knovv that the colleges are now looking for 
stu(ieRt9, not turning them away. There are precious few institutions that^re 
stringent now in their admissions requirements, although you hear a lot of 
noise about ones that are. I think they are quite disproportionate m number 
and importance on the educatidn^l scene. Guidance and placement are 
becoming much' more the name^of the game nowfor the students^ schools, 
and coJIegeSi And selpction, I think, is going to bei:pme more and more, 
through the ^venties, a niatter of self-determination by a student ^f where 
he'or she wants to pursue educatiori past high school. ~ 

The issue of fairness— the Issue of cultural bias, if you will— has grown in the 
seventle|. Since those fearly tjays in the forties^ ^hen it was recognized by a 
few people (like Qavis and Eells), it has continued -right up ttirough the\ 
seventies^ when the issue how has surfaced in its most intense form at the 
graduate and professional level jn the law schools with' the ,De Funis case. 
There are so many instances now where those issues that were academic 
issued and reseaVch issues for so long are now being forced into public 
consciousness, and are*bein| brought out in thp courts. To som^ extent, if 
people in the testing aaivity are no^ sufficiently aggressive to try to analyze, 
the situation and to try to recommend proper principles for use of admis- 
siohsLStand^rds, we will have the issues resolved for us. It's going to be done 
through the Judicial process, which is not a bad way, but l^think the courts 
will make some mistakes. along the way. I think that we in education have 
some responsibility to make sure that it is done iaan enlfghtened way by the, 
Courts, so we do, not repeat in the 1970s some of the lessons that we ought tS 
have learned earlier. 
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I was ask^d to talk lo^ou today about financing postsecond^y edtfcation. 
there are several ways* to a^^ach this topic. I thought it migh^-b^ 

^instructive tostarfthe discunton in^ theoretical way, becauba when Vou get 
down, to "gut-tevel" j^edslon making on financing postsec<^dary educa- 
^^^ion^ ^hat you be^^e^{e forms the basis for^our decisions- I remember onc^, 
when J was youf§, going to a leaure given by aVibted phtfosopher from the , 

^University pf Chjcagp, Suddenly_abo_u|jhfee^fourtbs^^^^ 
lecture, ^realized I didn't believe a.thtng the leaurer wis saying. I fffiallx 
figured out th^ what had^ nappened w,as I hadn*t challenged hfs initial, 
ideas— the iundamenfal, theoretical concepts he was using* Ofrce you accept , 
a basic premise, you can be 1^ logically ^things ^ou really don't want to 
believe. For fhis reason, I thiiS^ it is belpful>^Ken talkiqg abobt financing:^ 
postsecondary educatidn^o start by spendirigsome time^n what the ch^es" 

.. .. , ^ - • ; 

I would like to begin by referring to a pu^^catiqn thi^ was written by Melvin 
JD. Orwig, who was on th^^ACT staff several ^ears^ago. He pi/^ogether ^ 
pretty good book on finlfhcing ca^d Fin^ncmg *h^gherJEducation.The 
Alternatives (or the 'Federal Co^Qrnmeni, which addressed alterjrjativfes for 
the states. He poiotefldut that in 1948, President Truman s Commission on 
Higher £ducation made the earliest flirea expression of Fsqcial commit- . 
ment for universal higher educatior^stating *hat every American should be 
enabled and encouraged to carry his [or he'rj education as far as natural 
capacities would permit/' ; * * ' . 

That was the beginning corftept. At that time. the hope was mat higher- 
^ducayon would be financed in this courTtry in such a way that* luK the 
people who ^graduated from high sc^ol would be able^ go on/fo some 
form of lifgher education. That hope has been realized, be^t^e^en in the 
states with the lowest percentages"* ot students going on to higher education, 
up'to 40 percent of the students graduAtiQg from high school go on to some 
form of postsecondary education. In the state of Oklahoma, for example, 
almost 75 percent of the high school graduates go into postsecondary 
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, . % educalion, in fcniie areas in California 90 to 95 pejyient go onto bo^ 

postsecondary'education! • • * 

• - " . ' / ' ' » " , ~ 

, However, let me point but one real faltecy in these statistics. The figures are 
, s all qudteci against the high school graduating classes. The figures don't 

►accoun^or thejitudents who ciropped out before finishing high school, and 
that's appreciable \ii some parU of the United States. If you're talking 
. , .. about^opportunity to go on to higher education or postsecondary educatj . 
irt thfe w^ lha{ the Truman commissioa was piking about it in. 1948, you also 
. / have to look at what's happening in high schools. The facts of the m^ttdr are 
, th$t eyen with somfe of these high figures I have just quoted on high school 
1 . ^ ^ grac^St/ng classes, it*s still less than half the age^ cohort^, or the age group, 
jthat are a^ually going on to postsecbndary education. 

<^ ^ ; / ' ' ■ ' - ' V' 

Firiapcial support for students one of the biggest 'factors in the costs o^ 
higfier education, *ow financial suoport should be provided is a v§q^ 
^ - ^ important social issue. Orwig states. ^Nobody questions the capacfty of *our 
^ *^ . economy to. support higher education in any way we choose to do ft as a 
society,*';! think that is an important'place to start. The money exists; It's a 
matter of choosing how to spend it. ' , ^ 

^How much does higher education, as we know it, now cost? Well, a (ittle ovej*^ 
^ . twenty ^ears ago, the cost of higher education wai_ presumed to be 
somewhere around 1 to percent of the gross national product. The gross 
national product is pretty close to a trillion dollars a year, so 1 of VA percent 
. .of jt would be a sizable amounts During the last twenty years, witfi the*' 
_ expanded population going ^nto postsecondar) education^ the c6sj has gone 
up to between 2 and 2V2 percent. Tfte Carnegie CommissioB has .estimated . 
the cost to be about 3 percent of the gross naiionaigroduct. It is within our 
capacity as a nation to pay for whatever we wahf'as a collective society. Start 
with that as^ givpn. So, whenever you*re discussmg whether* ejqual access 
^ programs can be financed, it isn't a matter of any state being too ppor to 60 
it. A state can do it; it is just a matter of chposlng to do it. 

, I would like to refer^o Orwig. In.his sumpnary of the issues iTTC^hapter t3 
(which Vs on pages 331 and 332), Orwig asserts that the theoretical question 
aboutjinancing an> part of higher education is basically {he same one that 
we faced in this country about 100 y^rs ago. The basic theoretical issues 
relate directly tp private benefits an^ equality of opportunity. There are two 
bases for discussing, the issues. One is. whether higher Education is a private 
benefit that accrues tq the jndivldu^T, the second Is whether higher 
- education is a public^ benefit that ac^rrues to the larger society. The f^cts of 
the nriatter are that it is^both. Toward the.end of,thi§ summation, the author 
states, '*6n the one hand,* it's possible to focus ^on the avaUaBllity of 
opportunity for higher education for different parts of the sodetyior, on the 
\ other, to\be concerned with the return of investment^ in ed/i^ation as an 
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indication of the capacity "of different individuals to benefit from higher 
educatfon/' ' ^ ^ * • - . 

f espouse iow o/ najuitioh* If it hadn't been for lowtutHQn^, I wouldn't have 
gone to college. In my judgrjient, low tuition is ^ecpssary for providing 
^ equality of opportunity. o ^ - 

Economists believe that we should be concerned with the return on our 
investments---^the marketplace approach to higher education. Becker asserts^ 
in Orwtg^s book, that the investment made in colleg^ education, primarily by 
an individual, j^eturns an average rate of ,13 percent to the ecpnpmy before 
taxes. If'^an individ^^^^he cost of education while attending colFege^aad 
then f5ays ag^Mn taxes after colleg^^that person will essentially pay one- 
third of his^f her income in^taxes for educatton. That is an approximation 
based* on tf^ fact that 35 to 38 portent of every dollar a person earns iipafd^ 
back in taxes. A higher proportion of the cost of higher education is paid by 
people who have had more education th^n those who have had less. So, the 
question then becomes, ''§hc«0^d a person who attends college pay for 
higher education twice?" A lot of economists think sq, because they think of 
'paying for higher education as an investment |o achieve results that will 
benefit human socFety and ^he individual, 

, In F'inmpng Higher Education, the author di&cusses four factors affecting the 
economics of higher education. On^ factor is a market mechanism, the 
concept on which the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (8EOQ program 
Is based. Another is,the monopoly conditions that affect the supply of funds 
for education, the third is imperfections of the capital markets, and the last is 
a lack of knowledge about the return of educational Investments, 

Another important point to remember abodt providing the costs of financing 
postsecondar> education is that people from the lower socioeconomic strata 
do not haVe the resources necessary to pay for the costs of obtaining a higher 
education. From an economic point of view, low income people represent a 
relatively hjgl*^^k investment because of high attrition rates among lower 
income students. Pfowever, high attrition among low income students may 
not only be a result j5f academic faifur^ but m^y also occur because some 
students can't affOrd to pay fox mgre than one year. The economist might^. 
J'ssert that unless the students finish their education and get the certification,^ 
jhe cost provided for the first year Js a waste. I disagree with that point of 
view. I have known, as Tm'sure you have' known, people who benefited 
gr^atty from attending college, although they did not graduate. The notion 
' of high e?:onomlc risk applies directly to EOP students. 

Even wheQ there is an adequate loan market, sonne economists believe that 
low income students are a high risk because they tend to be afraid of long, 
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^term^'debt. Some students may fear tKey won't be successful in higher 
education anfJ may not be able to repay the loans. I have talked to sortie 
students who are acquainted with personal high returns oni* anything they 
borrow, but they know that the idea of ^oing into debt is jtist not very smart 
for anybody. The foan markets for, low income students these days are not 
always the best way to encourage people to go into postsecondary educa- 
tion. ^ ' # ^ * 

In the long run, the best way to encourage, students to attend higher 
education institutions appears to be low or no tuition. In states which 
provide easy access through low. or no tMition, students grow up knowing 
from an early age that thjy can attend a college either close by or at not too 
gi^t a distance. With su^h an expectation, and the constant experience of 
seeing older students taking advantage of the low or no tuition opportunity, 
a much higher proportion of low income or poor $ttidents do go on to 
college, A prima example, as of this date, is the difference between New 
Jersey and California. In California^ as many as 90 to 95 percent of high school 
graduates go on to sorne form of higher education. The single major fa<ftor is 
the lo\v or no tuitiors characteristic of the many communfty cplleges, the 
. state colleges, and the various university campuses. In New Jersey, with much 
higher tuition and fees, approxicnately pne-third of the students at.e able to 
attend higher «iducational institutions— and tlieir expeaations, as they grow, 
up, are almost exaclfy the opposite of comparable students in CafiforntaT 
Thus, EpP students in states with fow or no tuition are in by far tipe best 
situation to attend postsecondary institutions. 
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Future Considerations on the Development of 
Educational Op^rtunlty Programs 

WillardLlBoyd ' 



In my Interpretation of everything that is happening and 'has happened in 
this country in recent years, and indeed throughout the world, the driving 
iorce in the^world today is obviously equality of opportunity. Those 
have not had the opportunity to participate In the past are going to partici- 
pate now and in the future. One of those opportunities for participStioaJs in 
education* I now am beginning to \(/onder what kmd of educaliqn- 

I was asked to comment about the future of ^Educational Opportunity Pro- 
grams^ and I would like to briefly observe a few points which are quite 
"***N^hockmg to me* The case is made very persuasively, the. community 

, colleges that they, as low or no tuition mstitytioa^ are really the institutions 
whichf will best serve those people wKo have mi been previously served- 

. This is a very important and valid poinjjo a limited degree. The corollary of 
*this case Is that the four-ye^r institutions, public and private, collgges ^nd 
unlversttfes, are out of phase .with society andha>e very little to offer people, 
except perhaps the luxury jof going to four-year institutions^ or the 
opportunity to engage in pr^essions which will yield students so much 
money that they can afford to pay high faition* ^ 

*^ ' • s, ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ \ ^ 

- I am nc>t one who believes that everyone should go to a fouf-year institution. 

, Tm a strong believer in the role of the community college aod-its important 
stake m coming to grips with some of the^lremendous problems, both social 
and economic. In this country. ' ' - / 

Nevertheless, I wouldJike to h4ye four year institutions remain. as viable in 
the future as jhey have.been in theJast one Fiundred years since the Morrill 
.Act. But one gets th^ impression that the public isbeginningi<> think of four- 
year institutions as being out of phase with what is so-called relevan^. There is 
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no question that in the case of public institutions, low tuition has been what 
has l^ught students into the Institutions. You can have all kinds of aid 
progranns, but they may get so complicated that young, inexperienced 
peopl§ may simply be frightened off by the whole process of borrowing 
mone^, filling out forms, and sort of mortgaging thfeir future without 
realitung what might be forthcoming* Therefore, T think we have an obllga* 
tion to argue very strenuously for low tuition in the case of four-year public, 
institutions. , . » . \ 

The wayll'Errprivate institutions c^n be hefped is, through institutional, 
federal, or ^ate aid. They indeed should have that kind of support because 
high tuition^ will not help any students. 

'* ' , * * - * ' ,^ , . ' 

he Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEoSs) are being advanced by 
bme as^the panacea for social ills. They are in fact the waysin which the fight 
to edu^fon IS being implemented. They are fitting the low-income against 
the miodle-income^ and this can only be to ihe great disadvantage of this 
country. It is a specipus issue, it's a wrong issue, bo\h will lose. Therefore, of 
course we want BEOGs, we want them supported; but at the same time we 
"also w^ant to have otheT kinds of opportunities— the direct loan funds, the 
worl!-stu<Jy funds— and not simply rely on the guaranteed loan, which has 
never been well supportedor implemented. BEOGs realty are Hot the best 
way to provide widespreacf accessibility to higTier education. 

Recently, TRIO programs (Upward Bound, Talent Search, Special- Services- 
Educational Opportunity'Centers] have been subjected to very strong, and 
apparently very effective, criticism. Yet what could t>e more itnportant than 
majntaining such fjrograrns as TRIO? If there are problems with TRIO, they 
can be rectified, but TRIO programs certainly should rtot b^ abolished as 
programs. Which leads me to wonder, how strenuously are we lobbying for 
EOP support both at the national €nd state level? 

Here at Iowa, we have b|sically expanded EOf internall]^. But we have also 
taken^to the State Board of Regents and to the legiJlature requests for this 
kind ot program above and beyond what we would try to get out of noVmal 
student aid when we raised the tuition. Obviously, we want to put away a 
certain amount of any tuition hjke for student aid. What cfm trying to' say is 
that I |>elie^ we have got to lobby more.^ffectjvely for EOP support both at 
the federal and the state levels. ^ ' . . ^ ' 

We. also 'must make every effort to be sure that student aid is left for 
disposition .op Jhe campuses and not cycled througfi*an ever-Increasing 
bureaucracy at the state level. Student aid officers should.j3e aHowedjo 
continue to deal with the students because it's the students who are 
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^ involved. The student is a ^no^^d not a th/ng, the student more than a 
statistic. To the extent that yoiKoSn have rpore contact with the individual^ 
the programs will all be more successful, whatever their nature.t 

My points a're few, but 1 think quite important. One if^that we should all iste^ 
supporting low tuition. Another is that we should all be supporting metjiods ■ 
for Bicinging low income and minonty students into the universities, mto 
four-year public and private colleges and universities as well as into the 
community colleges, so that students indeed do have a real choice^ a real 
"^^^ equality of opportunity, . 
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Evaluation can achieve these five purpose and can provide a periodic check 
which will give direoion to th^ continued improvement of the program. It * 
-can help to validate "some of the important hypotheses upon which the 
program operates* It can furnish data about Individual students which is 
essential for wise guidance. It can provide a more satisfactory foUndatidn for 
the psychological security of the staff, the parents, and the students. It can 
supply a sound basis for fSublic relations. For these purposes to be achieved, 
bqwever^ they must be kept continually^ in mind when planning and 
developing the program of evaluation. The evaluation staff that is respon- 
sible fof what js to be evaluated, for. the techniques of appraisal, and for the 
summery and interpret^ion of results shoulAmake Its decisions in terms of. 
the five important purposes. * , . 

»w * 
I will list eight assumptions of what .evaluation should be that were 

developed in this pKJject. These are assumptions rather than purposes, but 
they iinderlie the whole Tyler argument of what educational evaluation Is. Jn 
th^e assumptions, education is defined as changing the behavior of human 
beings in a desired direction. The test of a program Is, "A're human beings 
changing in the direction i^diich the program supports?" It Is no more 
complicated than that, A lot of the arguments disappear if one always goes 
back to the assumption that education is a proc^# of changing the behavior 
of a human being in a desireti direction. If you talk about a theory of 
learnings of evaluation or measuring behavior, the real problem is trans- 
lating global terms in which educational goals, are generally stated, into 
actual "behaviors which can be*observed and measured. * 

A second basicassumption is that the kinds of changes in behavioral patterns 
of students which the program encourage are the educational objectives of 
the program, Tjiere are no other educational objectives except those 
changes in the behaviors of the students. 

A thiFd basic assumption is that an^ educational program Is appraised by 
finding out the extent to^ which the^objectives of the prograrn are actually 
being realized. Since the program seeks to bring about certain change fji the 
behaviors of students, ind since these are the* fundamental educational 
objectives, then it follows that the evaluation of the educatlpnai program Is 
the process by which one finds out towhat degree these changes are actually 
taking place in the Institutions. : - 

^ The fourth basic a^umption i^ that human behavior is ordinarily so a>mplex 
that It cannot be adequately described or measured by a |ingle term^or a 
single dimension. Several aspects or^jdimensions are^usually necessary to 
describe or measure a particular phase of human' behavior. 
. < ' ' i ^ ^ 

The fifth assumption is a -companion to fourth. It Is assumed that the way 
in which jhe student organizes his or her behavioral pattern is an Important 
aspect to be appraised. There is the danger, however, that the Identification 
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•Ivaluauon can achieve these five purposes and can provide a periodic check 
which will give direction to th^ continued improvement of the prograno. It* 
.can help to validate some of the important hypotheses upon which the 
program operates. It can furnish data about individual students which is 
essential for wise guidance. It can provide a more satisfactory foundation for 
the psychological security of the staff, the parents, and the students. It can 
supply a sound basis for public relations. For these purposes to be achieved^ 
however, they must be kept continually^ in mind when planning and 
developing the program of evaluation. The evaluatiorl staff that is respon- 
sible fof* what is to be evaluated, for. the techniques of appraisal, and for the 
summary and interpret^ion of results should»make its decisions in terms of. 
the five important purposes. * . . 

I will list%ight assumptions of what .evaluation should be that were 
developed m this pFOjeci. These are assumptions rather than purposes, but 
they 4inderlie the whole Tyler argument of what educational evaluation is. Jn 
these assumptions, education is defined as changing the behavior of human 
beings in a desired direction. The tesCof a program Is, "Are human beings 
changing in the direpion vrfiich the program supports?" It Is no more 
complicated than that. A lot of the arguments disappear if one always goes 
back to the assumption that education is a proc^/ of changing the behavior 
of a human being In a desireti direction. If you talk about a theory of 
learning, of evaluation or measiiring behavior, the real problem Is trans- 
lating global terms m which educational goals, are generally stated, into 
actuaf oehaviofs which <an be*observed and measured. * 

- ' " * * ~' ^ ' 

A second basic^assumption is that the kinds of changes In behavioral patterns 
of students which the program encourages are the educational objectives of 
ibe program. There are no other educational obie^lves except those 
changes In the behaviors of the students. 

♦ " " ' - t ' ~ 

A third basic assumption is that an educational program Is appraised by 
finding out the extent to^ which the^objectives of the program are actually 
being realized. Since the program seeks to bring about certain changes In the 
behaviors of students, Ind since these are the* fundamental educational 
objectives, then it follows that the evaluation of the educatipnal program Is 
the process by which one finds out to. what degree these changes are actually 
taking place in the institutions, 

^ The fourth basic assumption i^ that human behavior is ordinarily so complex 
that It cannot be adequately described or measured fay a §ingle term.or a 
single dimension. Several aspects or.jdimensions are,usually necessary to 
describe or measure a particular phase of human behavior. 

The fifth as&umption is a^companion to \M fourth. It is assuftied that the way 
10 which ihe student organizes his or her behavioral pmem is an important 
aspect to be appraised. There is the danger, however, that the identification 
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of various types of behaviors will result in their treatment as isolated bits of 
action. This is simply a warning that we are not looking for isolated behaviors, 
but some totality of the way in which the stud^rtt organizes his or her own 
behavior. * 

A sixth basic assumption i^ that the methods of evaluation are not hmited to 
paper-and-pencif tests. Any device v^hich provides valirf evidence regarding 
the progress of students toward the educational objeaives of the program is 
an appropriate evaluative tooL 

A seventh basic assumption is that the nature of appr^aisal influences both 
. teaching ancj learning. If students are periodically exa^nined on a certain 
content, the tendency will be for them to concentrate on that material, even 
though that content is given little Oj^no emphasis in aQy book that is studied, 
, Teachers are frequently Influenced by their conception of achievement tests. 
If these tests are thought to etrnphasize certain points, these points will be 
emphasized in teaching, even though they are not central to the educa- 
tional plan as a whole. , * » / 

An eighth ass^tiption, the last, and perhaps' the one wTVIch is of mpst 
concern to me'in talking to you, is that the fesj^onsibility for evaluating a 
program befongs to the staff and to the clientele of a program* In 1942, the 
way they wrote this was .Ax was not the duty of the evaluation staff to 
appraise the sdfoblTbutTanier to help develop means of appraisal and,the 
^ methods of interpretation." 

Other assumptions may be used to establish an evaluation program, but 
these eight are fmportant because they guided the general procedure which 
showed the necessity for basing an evaluation program upon educational 
^objectives. The assumptions^ indicate that' educational objeaives, or. 
purposes, in evaluation must be stated in terms of changes m the behavior of 
students. They emphasize the multiple aspects of behavior and the impor- 
tancihof the relationship of \tarious aspects of behavior rather than the treat- 
ment of them in Tsolation. * . ^ 
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TyJer goes on. to describe the general procedures which are involved in any 
evaluation, f i^^ill simply list the topics that he considers as the general proce- 
dures for studying and evaluating students. The first procedure is formu«- 
lating objectives. Valid educational objectives are not arrived at as a 
compromise, but rather asa reffection of the demands of society, the charac- 
teristics of students, their potential contributio^, thesoCial and educational 
philosophies of the school or college, and the psychology of learning. 

The second step is classifying objectives. Objectives have been classrfied into 
thej:ognltive domain and the affective domain. A third step should be the 
cfa'ssification of objectives in the psychomotor domain. No one has really put 
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thapogether ykt,^ the task is still before us to classify educational objectives 
WKich exist ID the psychomotor domain, and ther^ begirt to show the linkages 
between the cog^tive, the affective, and the psychomotor domains. ^ 

The fourth procedure ^is suggesting situations in which the achievement of 
objectives will be shown. Inr what kinds of situations wtit changes injbehavtor 
afong these parameters be revealed? , . - 

Ttie fifth rs selecting and try mg promising evaluation methods. I would like to 
read from the study a passage concerning the fifth procedure, because it may 
Jbe more relevant to EOPs than io other phases of education,* but not 
nec^s^ify so. ^ * - - 

* <j _ - ' 

At this time, most of the committees found that no tests were available t& measure 
certain major aspects of the important objectives, jn such cases,^it was necessary to 
construct additional new iristruments order to make a really, co/ngrehensive 
appraisal of the educational program in the thirties schools. The nature of the Instru- 
ments buill varied with the types of objectives for ^hich no availabfe instrumeTnts were 
found. Every ^ommmee, however, found it helpful when consulting these insjtruments 
to set up some of the situations suggested in step four. . . . It is believgd to Be a 
recurring process involving the formulationi^f objectives, iheir clear definition, plans 
to study students' reactions in the light of tfie objectives, and continued' efforts to. 
interpret the results .1 . in terms of the goals of t^e educational program and the 
Individual student. . i ' 

I would like to stop at this point and maybe we could talk a little nowifkprder 
to clarify my position in terms of what evaluation ou^ht to rfiean for the 
apprai^l of Educational Opportunity Programs. * 



A PartiQtpant. The tyler. model js.an idealistic one.. Very few institutions Have really 
evaluated then standard programs, i think the EOPs are always under intensive scrutiny 
because they do not have the ^background or the people to support tirem in the 
academic communitx* So,,! would thir^ that the evaluation of special programs would 
perhaps be applied a little differently than the so-called evaluation of the regular 
programs m the university. I would like you to talk about why we have 1o evaluate 
Special programs so intensively. " : * - 

Hugh Lane, I assume that EOP mearls a process by which students with sfmeset of 
characteristic^ lhat we can eventually be relatively specific about are brought Into the 
system hi higher ^ucation. Some of these characteristtcs are human^nes that 
differentiate the EOP students as a group or as a class from the usual student body. 
One needs to be quite specific about these charaaeristics, and one needs tojalk about 
the kinds of dlvelopmental changes that need to be made m the behaviq^'of these 
students. Now, my argument u that if you cannot do this and if you have not gone 
through this process, not only will you end up with no evaluatiQn^ ydu will also Send up 
with no effete upon learning outcomes, i am suggesting that there is no choice about 
whethe? you go through this business of formulating objectives m terms oibehavior, 
Because iJ you haven't, you don't know whether your program is any good anyway. 
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that's why ^ou have to fall back on attrition studies or matnculation studies/and justify 
everylhing m^erms of whether people ar^ getting the four -year degree or not. But see, 
what you Ve dgne then is let thetr criteria be the basis for the evaluation of your 
program, " - 

A ftrticipant. To gaia credibility on the campus, you'xe going to have to use, at feast as 
part of xour^ evaluation design, standard evaluation criteria that are acceptable to the 
university community. If gatnmg a degree is an institutional goal, then that should be a 
major part ofjhe evaluation instrument. There would be other positive vanal)Jes that 
might be part of a program evaruation, but I believe that graduation is a rnajbr 
outcome, e^pecialt)(» for purposes of refunding, 

Hu^h Lane. If I pursued this, I would take exactly the opposite position. If indeed you 
accept those criteria as valid, then why do you have arv Educational Opportunity 
Program? If the goal of the EOP is to select those students who are going to get a four- 
year degree, then why not simply use the ACT orSAT smce we know they work for that 
puipose? .• 

A Participant. Couldn't you say that a student's behavior has changed if that student 
didn't achieve well on the ACT m high school but then came to college and started to 
achieve? * ^ ^ 

Hugh Une, Sure, the behavior pattern has changed, but if you slart with that as your 
original objective, your tasLhas just begun. Your next task is to translate the changed 
behavior into observable behaviors *n order to learn whether the changes resulted 
from an educatiqnal effect. You ^houldnot be refunded if students* behavior suddenly 
changes^ You shoufd be refunded if changes in students' behavior is a reflection of 
something youVe doing in the program, . ^ ^ 

Moderator. It appears that we have begun, to touch oh some things that are 
threatening, 

Hugh Lane. The director of the EOP is a crucial part of the ecfucationat process.. S^me 
tension is implicit in that assumption. The extent to which the interaction can be 
carried on from the position of the director of the EOP is also a measure of the extent 
to which the EOP functions as an integral part of the educational process. In the long 
run,^ou have no choree but to wade through this tension in order ,to clarify a number 
of ^ationshtps which are political, which are faculty-related, 4nd which do affect 
funding, role, status, and prerogatives on the campys. I bel Ae it is necessary for one 
tcr govover this ground, * * 



